MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

There certainly was a time when terrible acts of cruelty
were perpetrated against women in tropical Africa; but
these acts were not so much the consequence of the
women's enslaved state as of the omnipotence of the chiefs,
who, when they chose, treated their male subjects as bar-
barously as the female ones. From the moment when
British supremacy made it impossible for native potentates
to indulge in the satisfaction of barbarous caprices, there
was nothing to prevent the existence of native women from
running its peaceful course along lines made immutable
by a practice which has lasted many centuries.

Undoubtedly, the relations of native men and women to
one another are based, not on an idea of inferiority of the
one sex to the other, but on division of labour. If in some
tribes like, for instance, the Wayao, the woman throws in,
by way of pourboire, an outward show of extreme humility
and submission, she does so, as I will show later, on an
entirely non-committal understanding, merely, I am
afraid, because the cunning creature is well aware of the
weak spot in the cuirass of the lord of creation.

When, in the last-named tribe's country, I saw a woman
kneel in the dust when addressing her husband or handing
him anything, I could not repress a feeling of indignation
with the male, for what I considered to be the outcome of
insufferable arrogance on his part; nor would I believe
him when he replied to my outspoken comments with the
words: 'Have / told her to kneel down ? She is following
her own heart.'

I subsequently found out, however, that this excuse was
quite correct. In most of the Nyasaland tribes, permanent
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